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INTRODUCTION 



In response to growing demand for dat9 on educations 1 facility needs * 3 
working group was formed within the Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, to develop a comprehensive estimate 
covering the next five year period (through Jtine, ly/3). rne time span 
was limited to five years in anticipation of a more meaningful National 
data base being available one or two years after the 1970 Census. 

Figures are given for needed facilities from pre— school through the 
junior Community College level (grades 13 and 14) , by population distri- 
bution (urban, suburban and rural) by each educational level and by 
special groups# 

The dry statistics do not reflect growing public demand for community 
service programs housed jointly with educational facilities or private 
developments. Interesting options of joint use and funding of educational 
plant with private sector sources do not surface from columns of statistical 
enumeration. Therefore, a series of suggestions follows as prelude to the 

data: 

a. Scarce land and high land values are common obstacles to providing new 
or expanded educational facilities. In such cases, consideration can 
be given to "combined occupancy", i.e., school facilities built into 
private or public housing projects or into commercial or public office 
buildings. In effect, private/public arrangements provide cost-shared 
(or even free) sites for schools, and produce tax revenues from land 
which would normally be tax-exempt# These approaches often offer 
additional economy through dual utilization of space, such as meeting 
rooms, open spaces, playgrounds, etc.— and a challenging opportunity to 
interweave the pupil-teacher-parent-community relationship in new ways. 

b. Utilization of air rights over railroad rights-of-way, public facilities 
shopping centers and highways is a related approach, involving the 
creation of new real estate. Where local jurisdictions provide capital 
outlay, and perhaps lease non— school portions of construction to 
private interests, the arrangement can produce rental income as well 

as tax revenue to meet costs of the local educational program. 

c. Many neighborhoods are characterized by economic and cultural blight 
owing to single-purpose use of railroads and highways that might be 
developed (or redone) in multi-purpose fashion to restore wholeness 
to communities segmented by the transport intrusions. 

d. Suburban conmunities might well consider the advantages of lower-cost 
construction, tax-base preservation and increased tax income that can 
arise from multiple-use development of educational with shopping or 
light industry construction. 
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Mixes of Federal (HUD, HEW, Interior, Agriculture, DOT, FAA, OED, 

Labor) and state support money flows are frequently possible at the 
local level. Libraries , employment training centers, health centers, 
day care centers, museums, art galleries, civic auditoriums, police 
and fire stations — all offer opportunity to lower public capital and 
operating costs, frequently with by-product enrichment of educational 
environment. Such "c cornurii ty school" decisions can contributes 
(1) more widespread utilization of educational facilities all too 

. • * « » J _ _ — i-l mi im Miiyt* i ma f ? i r* 

Often xocjcea up aurxng eveiuaiy», «re»vcuv4o, «,>«•...>— 

physical grounds for involving the community * s people with its public 
leadership; (3) convenient forum for searching out interrelated 
solutions to problems of physical environment, emotional and moral 
community health, educational achievement. 

Suitable non-school facilities can be sought out as alternatives to 
school construction, often as substitutes for features of school 
construction that have hitherto been created in isolation as to the 
balance of community facilities. Examples might include rental of 
industrial shops and laboratory space, museum and art galleries, 
suitably designed movie theatres, modem restaurant plants. Such uses 
serve to lower costs and deliver significant profits of community value 
through integration of community life. 

Elementary and secondary level facilities can very usefully be devised 
in conjunction with community college, vocational-technical institute 
and university level educational services. 
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PROJECTIONS OP PUBLIC SCHOOL FACILITIES NEEDS 



Highlights 

• At important consideration in projecting need data is the fact that 
public elementary and secondary school construction in recent years 
has done little more than keep pace with the urgent demand for facili- 
ties created by enrollment increases* 

• Data reflect the growing emphasis upon public preschool education, 
particularly for the disadvantaged* 

4 Projections account for the substantial progress made in school design 
concepts which provide flexible learning and teaching areas while re- 
quiring less gross square feet of space per student* 



Additional Facilities Needed 
(In thousands) 





Backlog 


1968-9 to 






1967-68 


1972-73 


Total 


Preschool 








Student Stations 




2,165 


2,165 


Gross Square Feet 


— 


129,900 


129,900 


Classrooms 


- 


108.2 


108.2 


Elementary /Secondary 








Student Stations 


12,208 


4,514 


16,722 


Gross Square Feet 


938, OOC 


402,500 


1,340,50) 


Classrooms 


519.3 


251.2 


770.5 


Junigm/Connunity College 








Student Stations 


357 


337 


694 


Gross Square Feet 


42,788 


40,440 


83,228 
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A student station is defined as a satisfactory gross building area for 
o ne s tud en t^as^se t forth in the follovdng square footages for each edu- 
cational level. In deriving gross square feet needs, account wis taken 
of the data collected over a period of years by SAFA and the Bureau of 
Hiqher Education which reveal that at the elementary, secondary and 
junior/coranunity college levels square feet provided per student were 
70, 115, and 120 respectively. It is reasonable to assume that^ these ^ 
traditional space requirements would be reduced by as much as _ w*oug.. 
the growing use of modern school design concepts to provide flexible 
learning and teaching spaces in the form of large open areas with ra \ 
or demountable partitions. For this reason, the statistical tables re- 
flect a 15% reduction from traditional square footages per student to 
provide more meaningful projections of future facilities needs. 

Classroom projections were based upon the following pupil/room ratios: 

PUPIL/ROOM RATIOS 





Elementary 


Secondary 


Disadvantaged 


20 


15 


Handicapped 


10 


10 


Vocational 


— 


15 


General 


25 


20 


Other assumptions as well as 
rollments are stated below. 


methodology with respect 


to backlog 



Assumptions and Methodology 



1. Backlog - The facilities backlog for the 1967 base yeai was c oaput 
by employing the findings contained in the O.E. survey, ^ ond ^ion of 
public School Plants, 1964-65" with respect to the following elements, 



(a, Achieve the median pupil class sizes: 27.4 elementary and 27.5 

secondary. 

(b) Eliminate makeshift classrooms. 

(c) Replace facilities with four or more site or building defects. 

(d) Improve pupil/rocm ratios from those in (a) above to 25 elementary 
and 20 secondary for general student population. 



•School Assistance to Federally Affected Areas 
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2. Enrollments 



(a) urban „ Suburban end Rural 

Census definitions of population distribution for urban, sub- 
urban, and rural areas were employed. The distribution of total 
enrollment between suburban and rural areas was based upon 
Bureau of Census egt-lgitfg of population between 1960 and 1966* 
Enrollment was permitted to change between 1967 and 1972 by the 
same percentage change between 1960 and 1966* Urban enrollment 
was permitted to increase six— tenths of one percent annually 
between 1967 and 1972* 

It was assumed that net migration will be significant for sub- 
urban areas and that growth in urban places will be minor with 
net losses in rural areas • As a percent of total enrollment, 
suburban growth was projected to increase 6% from 1966 to 1972 
with urban enrollment remaining stable and the rural area de- 
clining 5%. Central Cities represent 95% of total urban 

enrollment* 



Preschool 

Preschool needs are projected to reflect assumptions about total 
enrollments in 1972 of 3 and 4 year olds— 100% of the disadvantaged 
group population plus 30% of the remaining 3 and 4 year olds. An 
additional 20% of the 5 year old population was added to the pre- 
school group to account for those children who are not expected to 
attend regularly organized public school kindergarten classes* 
Needs also reflect the assumption that those preschoolers in the 
disadvantaged group will attend full sessions, whereas the other 
preschool groups will attend half-day sessions. The assumption 
of full sessions for the disadvantaged creates an option open 
to those mothers of economically deprived families who wish o 
work and thereby augment family income. Moreover, it is recog- 
nized that early learning and development in a school environment, 
particularly for the deprived child, is an enriching experience 
which may be critical to later successful school achievement, 

(c) Elementary 

Elementary school enrollments from 1968 to 1972 were assumed to 
inc lude about 65% of all 5 year olds (excludes 15% not in public 
schools); all public school children in grades 1 through 6; and 
40% of all public 7U and Q» grade pupils. 



(d) Secondary 

Projected secondary school enrollments from 1967 to 1972 were 
SSSt-Sfi?—: 60% of all public 7b and » grade pupils; 
and all public school pupils in grades 9 through 12. It all 
includes a factor to reflect increased holding Power* Holding 
power was increased from 77% for the 4 year period 1962 through 
1966 to 84% for the projected 4 year period 1969 through 1973. 
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(e) Selected Groups 



(1) Disadvantaged - Based upon 5-17 year old population in 

families with less than $3,000 annual income (1959 Census 
data) plus same age group in AFDC? families with more than 
$3,000 income (1967, HEW), It is noted that 1959 income 
is the latest available Census county information. 

>. ) Handicapped - Assumed 10% of enrollment for each level of 
education except for 13 and 14. 

(3) vocational - Separate projections for vocational facilities 
were based on an 8% ratio of secondary school vocational 
teachers to total secondary school teachers. 

(4) General - Represents the remaining enrollment after deduct- 
ing enrollment for the selected groups (items 1, 2, and 3). 

"Assistance to Families with Dependent Children 
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Fall enrollment In regular public elementary and .*condary school, and In public pre-school programs by level, region and type 
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Tabl.‘ 2. Facilities available and facilities needed for current backlog: 1967-68 
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Tmble y of total classroosu available and projected by type and by 

year assuming continuation of past performance 
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